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AMBER. 


PRESUMING for a moment that our readers are 
forgetful of their geography, we invite them to 
open any ordinarily good atlas and turn to a 
map of the Baltic Sea. If they will now run 
their eyes down the northern coast of Germany 
along the shores of the Baltic from west to 
east, they will observe the name Memel very 
close to the Russian border. Memel is the 
most northern town within the dominion of 
the German Kaiser. The name of the place 
will doubtless call up the recollection of the 
vast quantities of timber that are annually ex- 
ported from that northern town. Ships of every 
nationality represented on the high seas carry 
it thence to the four corners of the earth. 
The timber now so much in demand is pine, 
and comes from the forests of Lithuania It 
forms a timber which seems to be specially 
adapted for the builder, and at the present day 
is known in the trade as ‘Baltic.’ If our 
readers will again run their eyes southerly and 
westerly along the northern coast, they will see 
a lagoon or lake-like expanse of water figured 
upon the map. This lagoon, four hundred and 
seventy miles long, is called the Kurische Haff, 
and is separated from the sea by a Nehrung, or 
tongue of sand. It opens into the Baltic Sea 


at one end of the lagoon by a narrow channel. 


called the Memel Deeps, which is only about 
three hundred feet wide. The word Haff 
means ‘a bay,’ and the whole term, the Kurische 
Haff, means ‘the bay of the Cures, who were 
an ancient people dwelling on the banks of 
that lagoon. 

Proceeding still farther in the same direction, 
the Frische Haff or Fresh-water Bay will be 
observed upon the map, which in a like manner 
is separated from the sea by another Nehrung, 
and communicates with it in like manner by a 
narrow channel. Between these two lakes the 
reader will next observe a sort of peninsula 
called Samland, having Kénigsberg as its capital ; 
and at the ultimate point of the peninsula of 


Samland stands the well-known lighthouse of 
the Bruster Ort. From the most western point 
of the Frische Haff to Danzig the shore curves 
gently towards the north, forming the Gulf of 
Danzig. The coast-line of the two bays from 
Danzig to Memel has much the appearance of 
the figure 3, having the Bruster Ort as thie 
central point. 

The country along this northern coast is 
about the most dreary in the world. Long 
barren tracts of blowing sand, and sandhills 
ever changing, stretch in all directions. Not a 
tree, not a blade of grass, greets the eye for 
miles on miles. Everywhere is blowing sand, 
whose monotony is relieved only by driftwood. 
Here and there, at long intervals, as you pass 
inwards from the coast, a spot will be dis- 
covered where vegetation may be admissible. 
But the exception proves the rule. The reign 
of desolation is here terribly complete. And 
yet, in this rude, inhospitable place you may 
find little villages, and village maidens, too, 
with a strong trace of the mermaid in their 
nature. ‘Can any good thing come out of 
Samland? the casual observer might say of this 
truly desolate region. And yet for years this 
very spot has been called the California of 
East Germany. The riches of the place do not 
consist of gold, but of that peculiar mineral- 
ised resin called Amber. If we take our 
stand beside the solitary lighthouse of Bruster 
Ort, and look east and west along the bays 
referred to, we shall see the place from which, 
for centuries, the great supply of amber has 
been drawn. Although other places and coun- 
tries have furnished small supplies, no other 
has yielded a quantity in anywise comparable 
to Samland. 

There is no doubt that this valuable and 
beautiful substance is the gum of an extinct 
pine-tree. It must have exuded from the trees 
while they were still alive and _ flourishing. 
The probability is that where the great waves 
now roll in from the north-east of Samland, 
immense forests of these trees once stood and 
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waved their fragrant branches. The trees have 
long since disappeared. Every trace of root 
and branch and bark and leaf and flower has 
perished. The beautiful gum only has been 
preserved, indurated or mineralised by long 
immersion in the waters. 

Amber was long known and highly prized 
by all nations of the world. The Greeks called 
it elektron, and prized it for the making of 
ornaments, three thousand years ago. Its 
singular property of attracting and repelling 
light objects when gently rubbed has _stereo- 
typed the name into that great force, electricity, 
which bids fair to revolutionise the world. 
The Turks especially regard it, and manufacture 
from it pipe-stems of marvellous beauty and 
construction. The bulk of the larger pieces 
finds its way to Constantinople, North Africa, 
and the Levant. The smaller portions go to 
Central Italy, Central Africa, am even to the 
South Sea Islands. In the latter places, the 
pieces of amber are generally carved into orna- 
ments for the ladies of those lands. The belles 
of Timbuctoo, they say, are particularly fond 
of amber ornaments, the clear colour of the 
mineral probably contrasting agreeably with 
their swarthy complexions. 

In appearance, amber is hard and _ resinous, 
It gives off a resinous odour when rubbed, and 
burns freely when ignited. Not unfrequently 
some ‘flies of other days’ are found embalmed 
within its lustrous substance. Sometimes a 
broken leg or dragged-off wing is found in 
close proximity to the entombed fly, telling a 
tale some thousands of years old, of the 
insect’s struggle for existence, when the bright 
mass was viscous. And the flies are just the 
same as those we see around us here to-day. 

For years the obtaining of amber has been 
jealously guarded by the German Government. 
Licenses were granted to certain persons to 
gather amber on the shores. All others, for 
interfering, were rigorously punished with the 
merest show of a trial. A Government officer 
watched the harvest operations, and sold the 
proceeds by public auction, allowing the men 
who oltecsed” it a certain percentage on the 
sale. Capital punishment followed any attempt 
at peculation. A gallows was erected on the 
shore, as a warning against theft. Since the 
beginning of the present century, however, the 
laws have been much modified. The more 
valuable portions of the coast are now farmed 
out to contractors, who pay an annual rent to 
Government for the right to gather all they can. 

The method pursued for collecting amber has 
been threefold—digging in the sand, wading in 
water to the neck, and diving in deep water 
in a diving dress, The first method has been 
abandoned long ago, the result not having been 
deemed sufficiently lucrative. The modes now 
adopted are those of diving and wading. 

he amber harvest reminds one slightly of 
the pilchard harvest on the coast of Cornwall. 
Scouts are placed along the coast to watch for 
broken weather. When the wind blows in 
from the sea, as it does so often with terrific 
violence, the boulders are loosened and rolled 
and tumbled at the bottom. Then great 


a of sea-wrack are washed in upon 
the beach, This is the harvest of the waders, 
Then the men wade out into the water, and 
clutch and grasp with hooks and hands and 
nets the drifting seaweed, freighted with its 
precious burden. Deftly hidden in the roots | 
and branches of the seaweed, lumps of amber | 
may be discovered. The wrack grasped by the 
men is transferred carefully to the women, who 
stand in the water as near to them as possible. 
After a careful search among the tangle and 
the removal of all amber, the seaweed is cast 
away. It is a strange precarious livelihood, 
and a hard life for the poor people, living on 
a remote and desolate land. Yet they seem 
happy and contented, and increase and multiply 
as in other regions of the earth. 

The divers wear a similar, and yet differently 
constructed ‘dress’ from that which we are accus- 
tomed to see about our shores. The helmet is | 
not set square upon the shoulders, but lolls 
more forward, in order that the diver, who 
goes crawling about the bottom of the water, 
may more easily see the pieces of amber in 
his path. He has to search among a close crop 
of massive stones and seaweed. 
prized for ‘fishing’ by diving is that a little 
to the north-east of Samland Promontory, over 
which the Bruster Ort sheds its warning light. | 
Here boats are stationed, from which divers 
descend. As the men below become exhausted, | 
they are hauled up by their companions, The 
inspector removes the amber secured from the 
kind of pocket encircling the diver’s waist. 
Then, after a short spell for breathing purposes, 
the man goes down again. The work is hard, | 
and the temperature of sea and air is often | 
very low; and yet these hardy men in Samland 
go on from year to year upon their perilous 
undertaking, suffering very few accidents, con- 
sidering the dangers they must brave. 

The finds are very variable. The largest 
a of amber yet found is now in the Royal 
fuseum, Berlin. It weighs eighteen pounds, 
The usual finds, however, range from the size 
of a man’s head to little pieces almost like the 
sand. The large pieces are more valuable, and 
consequently rare. Loose pieces, probably, that 
have been rubbed together by the action of the 
sea, supply the smaller class. The larger pieces | 
are those which have been found jammed in 
boulders or in tangles. The ‘fishers’ will 


remain down for from four to five hours a | 


day, according to the season or the weather. | 
In autumn, although the cold is intense, so | 
hard is the work, that they often come to the 
top, for their spell, bathed in perspiration. In 
winter, the seas are blocked with ice, and all 
operations are suspended. 

The annual take of amber is also various. 
It is hard to make an estimate, as full reports 
are not always given. The State still exercises 
a supervision; but that supervision is not 
carried out with rigour, so far as the Samland 
villages and villagers are concerned. Some 
of the great firms of Kénigsberg and Memel 
no doubt declare their output, and their profits 
may be guessed at. But between these firms 
and the casual gatherer, dredger, digger, finder, 
fisher, and wader, there is a great gulf fixed, 
the depth of the profits whereof no man 
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knoweth. Traders follow to the beach, and 
will buy a parcel from a man or woman even 
before the pieces which compose it have grown 
dry. 


AT MARKET VALUE* 


By Grant ALLEN, 
Author of This Mortal Coil, Blood Royal, The Scallywag, &c. 
CHAPTER XV.—IN A CATHEDRAL CITY. 


Weeks passed before Kathleen Hesslegrave 
recovered from the shock of that terrible dis- 
appointment, It shattered her nerves for the 
moment: it left her heart-broken. It was not 
so much the blow to her love, though that 
was bad enough—Kathleen was strong of soul, 
and could bear up against a mere love-trouble ; 
it was the sense of being so completely and 
unjustly misunderstood ; it was the feeling that 
the man she had loved best in the world had 
gone away from her entirely misconceiving and 
misreading her character. At the risk of seem- 
ing unwomanly, Kathleen would have followed 
him to the world’s end, if she could, not so 
much for love’s sake as to clear up that unen- 
durable slight to her integrity. That any man, 
and above all Arnold Willoughby, should think 
her capable of planning a vile and deliberate 
plot to make herself a Countess, while pretend- 
ing to be animated by the most disinterested 
motives, was a misfortune under which such 
a girl as Kathleen could not sit down quietly. 
It goaded her to action. 

But as time went on, it became every day 
clearer and clearer to her that Arnold Wil- 
loughby had once more disappeared into space, 
just as Lord Axminster had disappeared after 
the Blanche Middleton incident. It was utterly 
impossible for her even to begin trying to find 
him. Week after week she waited in misery 
and despair, growing every day more restless 
under such enforced inactivity, and eating her 
heart out with the sense of injustice. Not that 
she blamed Arnold Willoughby ; she understood 
him too well and sympathised with him too 
deeply not to forgive him all; for tout savoir, 
cest tout pardonner. He could hardly have 
drawn any other inference from Mrs Hessle- 
grave’s plain words than the inference he 
actually drew; and Kathleen admitted to her- 
self that if she had really been what Arnold 
supposed her, she would have more than 
deserved the treatment he had accorded her. 
It was just that, indeed, that made the stin 
of the situation. She would have denpioel 
herself for being what she knew Arnold Wil- 
loughby couldn’t possibly help thinking her. 

Before long, however, many other things 
supervened to take Kathleen’s mind for the 
present off Arnold Willoughby. Spring had 
set in over sea in England ‘with its usual 
severity ;’ and Mrs Hesslegrave felt it was time 
to return from the balmy May of Italy to 
the chilly and gusty month which usurps the 
same name in our northern climates. So they 
struck their tents northward. As soon as they 
returned, there were the exhibitions to see 
about, and the sale of Kathleen’s pictures and 
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sketches to arrange for, and the annual trouble 
of Mr Reginald’s finances with their normal 
deficit. Mr Reginald, indeed, had been ‘goin 
it’ that year with more than his snnetanel 
vigour. He had been seeing a good deal 
through the winter of his friend Miss Florrie ; 
and though Miss Florrie for her part had not 
the slightest intention of ‘chucking up her 
chances’ by marrying Mr Reginald, she ‘rather 
liked the boy’ in a mild uncommercial fashion, 
and permitted him to present her with sundry 
small testimonials of his ardent affection in 
the shape of gloves and bouquets, the final 
honour of payment for which fell necessarily 
of course on poor Kathleen’s shoulders. For 
Miss Florrie was a young lady not wholly 
devoid of sentiment; she felt that to carry on 
a mild flirtation with Mr Reginald, whom she 
never meant to marry, as an affair of the 
heart, was a sort of sacrificial homage to the 
higher emotions—an apologetic recognition of 
those tender feelings which she considered it 
her duty for the most part sternly to stifle. 
The consequence was that while she never for 
a moment allowed Mr Reginald to suppose her 
liking for him was anything more than purely 
Platonic, she by no means discouraged his 
budding affection’s floral offerings, or refused 
to receive those dainty-hued six-and-a-halfs in 
best Parisian kid which Reggie laid upon the 
shrine as an appropriate holocaust. 

So, when poor Kathleen returned to London, 
distracted, and burning to discover Arnold Wil- 
loughby’s whereabouts, the very first thing to 
which she was compelled to turn her attention 
was the perennial and ever-deepening entangle- 
ment of Master Reggie’s budget. As usual in 
such cases, however, Reggie was wholly unable 
to account arithmetically for the disappearance 
of such large sums of money; he could but 
vaguely surmise with a fatuous smile that ‘a 
jolly good lump of it’ had gone in cab fares. 

Kathleen glanced up at him er. 
‘But I never take a cab myself, Reggie, she 
exclaimed with a sigh, ‘except in the evening, 
or to pay a call at some house entirely off the 
’bus routes. For ordinary day journeys, you 
know very well, I always take an omnibus.’ 

Reggie's lip curled profound contempt. ‘My 
dear girl,’ he replied with fraternal superiority, 
‘I hope I shall never sink quite as low as an 
omnibus.” (He was blandly unaware that he 
had sunk already a great many stages lower.) 
‘No self-respecting person ever looks at an 
omnibus nowadays. It may have been usual 
in your time’—Kathleen was five or six years 
older than her brother, which at his age seems 
an eternity—‘but nowadays I assure you no- 
body does it. A hansom’s the only thing, 
though I confess I don’t think any gentleman 
ought to rest content till he can make it a 
Victoria. My ideal is in time to set up a 
Victoria; but how can a fellow do that on a 
paltry two hundred ?” 

Poor Kathleen sighed. How, indeed! That 
was the worst of Reggie ; he was so unpractical 
and incorrigible. At the very moment when 
she was trying tc impress upon him the enor- 
mity of owing money he couldn’t possibly pay, 
and coming down upon her scanty earnings to 
make good the deficiency, he would burst in 
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upon her with this sort of talk about the 
impossibility of stewing in the pit of a theatre, 
and the absolute necessity for every gentleman 
to have a stall of his own, and a flower in 
his button-hole, even though it devolved upon 
other people to pay for them. To say the 
truth, they had no common point of contact. 
Kathleen’s principle was that you had no right 
to contract debts if you had no means of 
paying them; Reggie’s principle was that you 
must live at all hazards ‘like a gentleman’— 
even though you allowed a woman to pay 
with her own work for the cost of the pro- 
ceedings. 

As soon as Reggie’s affairs had been set 
comparatively straight, and as many of his 
more pressing debts as he could be induced for 
the moment to acknowledge had been duly 
discharged by Kathleen’s aid, the poor girl 
set to work in real earnest to discover, if 
ossible, what had become of Arnold Wil- 
oughby. She didn’t want to see him—not 
just at present, at least, till this misunderstand- 
ing was cleared up, if cleared up it could ever 
be by her bare assertion. But she did want 
to know where he was, to write and explain 
to him, to tell him how deeply and how com- 
pletely he had misjudged her. It was all in 
vain, however. She had to eat her heart out 
with unfulfilled desire. Go where she would, 
she could hear nothing at all of him. She 
dived into the recesses of East End _ coffee- 
houses, sadly against her will—places where it 
seemed incredible to her that Arnold Wil- 
loughby should be found, and where, neverthe- 
less, many sailors seemed to know him. ‘ Wil- 
loughby ? ay, Willoughby ; that’s the chap that 
used to make me hand him over my screw, as 
soon as it was paid, and send three parts of 
it home to my missis; and keep the rest for 
me, for baccy and such-like—Ay, he was a 
good sort, he was; but it’s long sin’ I saw 
him. Drownded, mayhap, or left the sea or 
summat.’ That was all she could hear of 
Arnold in the seafaring quarter. It seemed 
quite natural to those hardy salts that a person 
of their acquaintance should disappear suddenly 
for a year or two from their ken, or even 
should drop out of existence altogether, with- 
out any one’s missing him. ‘It’s like huntin’ 


for a needle in a bottle of hay, Miss,’ one old | 


sailor observed with a friendly smile, ‘to look 
for a seaman in the Port o’ London. Mayhap, 
when the sealers come back to Dundee, you 
might get some news o’ him; for Willoughby 
he were always one as had an eye on thie 
sealin’.’ With that slender hope Kathleen 
buoyed herself up for the present; but her 
poor heart sank as she thought that during 
all these weeks Arnold must be going on 
thinking worse and ever worse of her, letting 
the wound rankle deep in that sensitive breast 
of his. 

One element of brightness alone there was 
in her life for the moment: her art at least 
was being better and better appreciated. She 
sold her Academy picture for more than double 
what she had ever before received; and no 
wonder, for she painted it in the thrilling 
ecstasy of first maiden passion. If it hadn’t 
been for this rise in her prices, indeed, she 


didn’t know how she could have met Mr 
Reginald’s demands; and Mr Reginald himself, 
quick to observe where a fresh chance opened, 
immediately discounted Kathleen’s betterment 
in market value by incurring several new debts 
with tailor and tobacconist on the strength of 
his sister’s increased ability to pay them in future. 

As soon as the London season was over, 
however, the Hesslegraves received an invita- 
tion to go down to Norchester on a visit to 
the Valentines. Mrs Hesslegrave was highly 
pleased with this invitation. ‘Such a good 
place to be seen, you know, dear, the Valen- 
tines; and a Cathedral town too! The Bishop 
and canons are so likely to buy; and even if 
they don’t, one feels one’s associating with 
ladies and gentlemen!’ Poor Kathleen shrank 
from it, indeed, for was it not Canon Valentine 
who indirectly and unintentionally had brought 
about all her troubles by incautiously letting 
out the secret of Arnold Willoughby’s person- 
ality? But she went, for all that; for it was 
her way to sacrifice herself. Many good women 
have learnt that lesson only too well, I fear, 
and would be all the better for an inkling of 
the opposite one, that  self-development is a 
duty almost as real and as imperative as self- 
sacrifice. 

So down to Norchester she went. She had 
no need now to caution Mrs Hesslegrave against 
opening her mouth again about the Axminster 
episode ; for the good lady, having once hope- 
lessly compromised herself on that mysterious 
subject, was so terrified at the result that she 
dared not even broach it afresh to Kathleen. 
Since the day of Arnold Willoughby’s dis- 
appearance, indeed, mother and daughter had 
held their peace to one another on the matter; 
and that very silence overawed Mrs Hessle- 
— who knew from it how deeply Kathleen’s 
reart had been wounded. As for the Canon, 
now Algy had obtained the peerage, it was 
more than ever his cue to avoid any allusion 
to the sailor he had so rashly recognised at 
Venice. He was convinced in his own mind 
by this time that Bertie Redburn must have 
committed some crime, the consequences of 
which he was endeavouring to shirk by shuff- 
ling off his personality; and if that attempt 
redounded to Algy’s advantage, it was ontabily 
very far from the Canon’s wish to interfere in 
any way with the fugitive’s anonymity. So he, 
too, held his peace without a hint or a word. 
He was willing to let the hasty exclamation 
wrung from him on the spur of the moment at 
Venice be forgotten, if possible, by all who 
heard it. 

On their first day at Norchester, Kathleen 
went down with their host to the Cathedral. 
There’s something very charming and sweet 
and grave about our English cathedrals, even 
after the gorgeous churches of Italy ; and Kath- 
leen ek immensely the beautiful green 
close, the old-world calm, the meditative view 
from the Canon’s windows upon the Palace 
gardens. It was all so still, so demure, so 
peaceful, so English, As they walked round 
the building towards the great east window, 
the Canon was apologetic about his hasty flight 
from Venice. ‘I went away suddenly, I know,’ 
he said; ‘but then, you must admit, Miss 
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Hesslegrave, it’s a most insanitary town. Such | sent for the doctor. The doctor looked grave. 
smells! Such filth! It just reeks with|‘I’ve been expecting this sooner or later, he 
typhoid.’ said, ‘if something wasn’t done about those 
‘Well, I allow the perfumes, Kathleen an-| slums by the river. I’m afraid, Mrs Valentine, 
swered, bridling up in defence of her beloved | it would be only false kindness to conceal the 
Venice; ‘but as to the typhoid, I have my) truth from you. The Canon shows undoubted 
doubts. The sea seems to purify it. Do you] symptoms of typhoid.’ 
know, Canon Valentine, I’ve spent five winters} It was quite true. He had caught it three 
on end in Venice, and I’ve never had a per-| weeks earlier on a visit of inspection to Close 
sonal friend ill with fever; while in England} Wynd, the slum by the river, where he had 
I’ve had dozens. It isn’t always the places duly pronounced the cottages on the Cathedral 
that look the dirtiest which turn out in the| property ‘perfectly fit for human habitation,’ 
long run to be really most insanitary. And if| And now, out of his own mouth, had nature 
it comes to that, what could possibly be worse} convicted him. For, in his eagerness to prove 
than those slums we passed on our way out| that all was for the best, in the best of all 
of the close, near the pointed archway, where | possible Cathedral towns, for the tenants of the 
you cross the river? Chapter, he had asked for and_ tossed off a 
The Canon bristled up in turn, This was] glass of the tainted water to which the borough 
really most annoying. As a matter of fact,| sanitary inspector was calling his attention. 
those particular slums were the property of the | ‘Perfectly pure and good,’ he said in his testy 
Dean and Chapter of Norchester, and com-} way. ‘Never tasted better water in my life, I 
plaints had been going about in the local} assure you. What the people want to complain 
paper that they were no wholesomer than they | about nowadays fairly passes my comprelen- 
ought to be; which made it, of course, all the} sion” And he went his way rejoicing. But 
more intolerable that they should attract the| for twenty-one days those insidious little 
attention of a complete stranger. ‘Not at all,’| microbes that he swallowed so carelessly lay 
he answered testily. ‘Those are very good; maturing their colony in the Canon’s doomed 
cottages ; very good cottages indeed. I can see, body. At the end of that time, they swarmed 
nothing wrong with them. You can’t expect to) and developed themselves; and even the Canon 
house working-people in the Bishop’s Palace, ‘himself knew in his own heart, unspoken, that 
and to give them port wine and venison every it was the Close Wynd water that had given 
day ad libitum. But as working-men’s houses, | him typhoid fever. When he made his will, 
they’re very good houses; and I wouldn’t mind he did not forget it; and the lawyer who opened 
living in one of them myself—if I were a it eight days later found that in that hasty 
working-man,’ the Canon added in an after-' sheet, dictated from his death-bed, the Canon 
thought, ‘and had been brought up to the ways lad remembered to leave two hundred pounds 
of them.’ |for the improvement of the sanitary condition 
Kathleen said no more, for she saw the of the ‘perfect’ cottages which had proved his 
Canon was annoyed; and she knew when to destruction. 
be silent. But that morning at lunch the | One day later, Mrs Valentine succumbed. 
Canon enlarged greatly upon the health and| She, too, had drunk the poisonous water, ‘for 
cleanliness of Norchester in general, and the | example’s sake, Amelia,’ her husband had said 
Cathedral close and property in particular. It) to her; and she, too, died after a short attack. 
was wholesomeness itself; the last word of It was a most virulent type of the disease, the 
sanitation. Nobody ever got ill there; nobody | doctor said; the type that comes of long sani- 
ever died; and he had never even heard of a} tary neglect and wholesale pollution, But that 


case of typhoid. |was not all. These things seldom stop short 
‘Except old Grimes, dear,’ Mrs Valentine with the original culprits. Mrs Hesslegrave 
interposed incautiously. was seized too, after nursing her two old 


: : ; “| 2 : 
Grimes,’ he said angrily, ‘brought the seeds of | weak and ill beforehand with regret an 


it with him from a visit to Bath—which I} remorse for the part she had played in driving 
don’t consider at all so well sanitated as Nor- | away the Earl whom Kathleen wanted to 
chester ; and I told the Dean so at our diocesan marry (for that was the way in which Mrs 
synod. But not another case—not a case can} Hesslegrave thought of it to the very end), she 
I remember.—No, Amelia, it’s no use; I know) sank rapidly under the strain, and died within 
what you’re going to say. Mrs Wheeler’s fever a fortnight of the two Valentines. So Kathleen 
came straight from London, which we all of us| found herself practically alone in the world, 
know is a perfect pest-hole ; and as to ‘9 old | and with Reginald on her hands, except so far 
Canon Brooks, he contracted it in Italy—The jas his ‘paltry two hundred’ would enable a 
preeentor! No, no! Goodness gracious, has it gentleman of so much social pretensions to 
come to this, then?—that not only do vile keep himself in the barest necessaries at the 
agitators print these things openly in penny | florist’s and the glover’s. 
papers for our servants to read, but even our} In the midst of her real grief for a mother 
own wives must go throwing dirt in the faces|she had loved and watched over tenderly, it 
of the Cathedral Chapter! I tell you, Amelia,| did not strike Kathleen at the time that by 
the town’s as clean as a new pin; and the these three deaths, following one another in 
property of the close is a model of sanitation.’ such rapid succession, the only three other 
hat evening, however, by some strange mis- | depositaries of Arnold Willoughby’s secret had 
chance, the Canon himself complained of head-| been removed at one blow, and that she herself 
ache. Next morning, he was worse, and they} remained now the sole person on earth who 


The Canon crushed her with a glance. ‘Old friends through their fatal illness; and ee 
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could solve the Axminster mystery. 
occurred to her later on, when the right time 
came, and when she saw what must be done 
about Arnold Willoughby’s future. 


THE FALLS OF THE GLOMMEN. 


By CaarLes EpwaRDEs. 


Norway south of Christiania towards Gothen- 
burg is not a_ sensational country. The 
mountains have sunk until they are merely 
hills of a trivial elevation. The characteristics 
of the valleys of the North, each pent in 
between its high barriers of snow-clad peaks, 
are wanting here. The country is just prettily 
broken, nothing more. If it were not for the 
pine-capped knolls, the charming outlook over 
the spacious, widening Christiania Fiord, and 
the very attractive appearance of the crimson- 
faced farmsteads in the hollows, the journey 
from Norway’s capital to Sweden’s second city 
would be almost dull. 

For my part, however, on this January day 
I found plenty of entertainment in it. The 
weather was ideally wintry. The reluctant sun 
had declared itself at ten o’clock or thereabouts, 
and its radiance strove with the transparent 
mist over the salt sea. Overhead was thie 
cheerful blue sky, a thought pallid, but still 
invigorating. The land was about a fathom 
deep in snow. The pine-trees and firs were 
weighted heavily with snow. From the rocky 
banks by which we sped, thick icicles hung in 
regiments, a weak blue or green in colour. 
The air was as crisp as fifteen to twenty 
degrees of frost could make it. And there 
was not a breath of wind. Such are the 
conditions under which a winter in Scandinavia 
is nothing less than charming. 

We in our train were very snug. The 
thermometer marked a temperature of sixty, 
thanks, of course, to the fasion apparatus. 
The warmth kept the windows clear, so that 
we had the further advantage of the bright 
panorama outside. Truth to tell, the train 
gave us full opportunity to appreciate the 
landscape. It was the express, but its pace 
sellom reached twenty miles an hour. At the 
larger villages it tarried long. The temptation 
to leave the train and join the Norse lads in 
their skating on the adjacent pools was hard 
to combat. This was especially so at the port 
and arsenal of Fredrikstad. We waited between 
two reaches of frozen salt water for half an 
hour. Ships were fast clipped in the ice. 
Gulls screamed to and fro between the motion- 
less hulls; and little boys, with their hands 
deep in their pockets, swept about the ice 
much like the gulls in the air, shouting and 
singing and hailing us in the train. Fredrik- 
stad, in short, was particularly alluring, and 
all the counter-attractions of our fellow-trav- 
ellers were needed to keep us in the train. 

These also were considerable. The Norse 
people appeal to persons of imagination as a 
rule. They are taciturn, and, like the average 
Anglo-Saxon, averse to unveiling their indi- 
vidualities to the first comer. We included a 
young woman with a face that an artist might 


But it| have memorialised as a ‘Madonna of the North, 


she was so placid in her beauty. Her blue 
eyes were like the wintry Scandinavian sky, 
clear and free from guile. When she turned 
them upon us, it was as if,she had unbared 
her soul to us. She was, moreover, shapely 
and with a complexion of delicate peach-bloom ; 
but that was the most remarkable thing about 


her. Next to her sat a youth, who was 
evidently her brother. Her traits, somewhat 
coarsened, were easily recognisable in him. 


And well they might have been coarsened, for 
the youth carried with him a quart bottle of 
cognac, from which he drank periodically. 
He once offered his beautiful sister the bottle. 
It was a sight to stab the soul. But, of course, 
she rejected the offer, and, moreover, with a 
sweet, slightly plaintive smile of reproach, as 
she measured the contents of the bottle with 
finger and thumb, that consoled the observer 
in a degree. The hardy Norseman is not 
an immaculate personage, though romancers 
have often made him seem so; and among 
his larger vices that of the love of strong 
drink must assuredly be included. 

Our other companions comprised simple rus- 
tics, bashful young women, a student with a Latin 
grammar, two or three broad-chested adults 
who expectorated freely, and latterly a troop of 
the men of the ‘Frelsesarmeen.’ Frelsesarmeen 
being interpreted means ‘Salvation Army.’ If 
these last were types of the regulars in this 
religious force, their mere aspect might well 
have served to recommend General Booth’s 
organisation to the dispassionate stranger. 
They were well built, cleanly, amiable, and 
with contentment written in every pore of 
their faces. One was sandy, and might have 
mg for a Highlander in any part of Scot- 
and, He carried a violin, which he mercifully 
forbore to play. The others had hymn books 
and music sheets in their hands, as well as 
trumpets, fifes, and a drum. They were all 
in blue serge suits, and wore round caps with 
red bands to them. Without exception they 
sat undemonstratively among us until they 
came to the little station whither they had 
been summoned. The civilian travellers looked 
at them calinly. They were accepted facts of 
life—that was evident. Once the Madonna-like 
young woman held the eyes of the sandy 
violinist for half a minute at a stretch; then 
she reverted to the window; nor was there 
the faintest indication in her face or his that 
either of them was embarrassed by or interested 
inordinately in the other. 

A few miles more of sunlit snow and rocks 
fringed with icicles—here, straw-coloured rather 
than blue or green—and then we are in a more 
open country. The river Glommen—the Thames 
of Norse industry—appears, with square acres of 
ice on its broad, resplendent surface, and count- 
less pine-trunks reposing in its water or on its 
banks. There is a sudden rush of animation 
upon our fellow-travellers. It is difficult even 
for such controlled temperaments as theirs not 
to burst bounds and exclaim ‘Beautiful!’ For 


beyond the river with its marks of industry, 
the sun has dyed the snow a faint violet hue. 
The contrast between this and the dark foliage 
of the pines is more than fascinating. 


y 
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The train stops again, and the guard cries 
‘Sarpsborg.’ In a moment all thought of this 
fair phantasmagoria has departed. We are now 
to see something of nature’s handiwork of a 
more thrilling kind. Certainly if the North- 
men lack many of the gifts which the Great 
Mother bestows so bountifully upon Italy and 
the South in general, they are not left quite in 
the cold. This Schaffhausen of the North—as 
the local fall of the Glommen has been called— 
is finer than anything of its kind in Italy. To 
be sure, Tivoli can charm, and even strike 
awe. But the falls of the Teverone at Tivoli 
know nothing of the majesty of such draping 
and stage-setting of ice and snow as Sarpsborg 
in winter offers us. 

If it had been cold at starting from Chris- 
tiania in the morning, here, some seventy miles 
to the south, the atmosphere was much more 
searching. We stepped from a temperature of 
sixty degrees to one of but five degrees. For 
the moment it took the breath away. It nipped 
to the fingers with extraordinary quickness ; 
then it caught the toes.- There was nothing 
left for it but to run through the snow towards 
the collection of dusky, wooden houses which 
compose the modern town—due, it may be said, 
largely to British capitalists interested in the 
timber trade. An hotel was near; thither we 
hastened. A young lady, trim and _ statuesque, 
answered our bows with another bow as frigid 
as the Arctic Ocean. To our speech she pleaded 
ignorance. This was sad, as we flattered our- 
selves we spoke Norse like a species of native. 
But the Rotel landlady proved herself of 
abler comprehension. She was not chary of her 
smiles, and she assured us that her cheese was 
excellent cow’s cheese, and by no means the 
brown confection of goat's cream and sugar 
which had excited such pains in our stomachs 
at more than one well-appointed hostelry in 
the far North. Also she had, as she showed us, 
nuts and apples (Sarpsborg apples), and table 
napkins with lace edges. By the time we had 
been to the Falls and thoroughly satisfied our 
appetite for the wonderful, she would have 
realy for us a dinner that should content us 
in another direction. To all this carnal con- 
versation, the trim and statuesque young lady 
with the gray eyes and haughty chin did not 
scruple to lend an ear. She viewed us as if 
we might have been escaped waxworks who 
had picked up a couple of souls on the way. 
But at length her lips relaxed, and her beauty 
was illumined by a smile that showed her 
sparkling teeth. She bowed, and we bowed ; 
and again we were in the biting open, with 
our fingers numbed to insensibility ere we 
could thrust them into our pockets. 

We traversed the town, eagerly gathering 
upon our tympana the sound of the water’s roar 
which reached us from a distance. It is a dull 
place, with shops of a mean kind, supplied 
with sordid necessaries alone. The two or three 
photographs in one window, which were the 
nearest perceptible approaches to luxury, were 
spoilt and blasted by weather-spots. The cold 
furthered our dissatisfaction with the town. 
The Sarpsborg boys had polished their snow 

avements into skating rinks of an admirable 
sind. But even the most gentle-natured of 


tourists does not like to stumble and fall 
several times in the chief thoroughfare of a 
town, when he knows that a dozen pair of 
bright eyes are upon him at each moment. We 
grew indeed very much out of humour with 
oo Sarpsborg boys and the Sarpsborg munici- 
pality. 

Every one whom we met in the place— 
hobbling carefully at a snail’s pace—had a face 
quaintly decorated with icicles. The little 
children and the old men carried them from 
their noses—of considerable length. Most 
people had them at the chin. And for our 
part, we were vastly annoyed to find that if 
we kept our lips shut for two minutes on end, 
ice had formed across them from moustache 
to beard, which it was quite painful to break. 
It was the same with the eyes. Little stiletto- 
like points moulded themselves as pendants to 
our very eyelashes and annoyed us with their 
stabs. We had not expected such treatment. 
Even on the fjelds in the interior we had 
suffered less inconvenience in these respects 
than at this southerly sea-level town of 
a 

aving turned off from the town and de- 
scended a little, the imposing suspension bridge 
over the Glommen declares itself. The thunder 
of the cascade is loud enough to interfere with 
conversation ; and its spray can be seen in a 
column rising from the valley. Then we pass 
a row of red houses, the like of which may be 
seen in any of our lugubrious British manufac- 
turing towns. They are christened ‘Foster 
Terrace,” in English, if you please, and bear 
date 1846 ; and were evidently designed for the 
operatives at the timber mills, whose high 
chimneys and lofty buildings may be seen, 
like the spray of the Glommen, above the 
river’s banks. But whatever their first state, 
they are now inhabited by thoroughbred Nor- 
wegians. The children pushing each other 
down the snow-slopes near, shout in the ver- 
nacular of Christiania ; and their parents show 
true Norse physiognomies as they stand, heed- 
less of the demain, gossiping at their doors. 

The post-sledge from an outlying village 
meets us at the extremity of the bridge. His 
eminence the postman is clad in a fur coat 
that cannot weigh less than a quarter of a 
hundredweight. The children look at him 
respectfully—he is a functionary, and all 
functionaries in his part of the world are 
estimable persons, to be saluted either frater- 
nally, if you yourself are a functionary, or 
with humility, if you occupy no established 
niche in life. But we, at any rate, do not give 
this gentleman his due. Neither himself nor 
his sledge is anything like as interesting as the 
scene that is before and beneath us. 

The Glommen swirls its green waters along 
through a broad bay until they reach the spot 
just under the suspension bridge. Then all is 
chaos: foam, rocks, and spray, with roar upon 
roar, so that the bridge trembles all day and 
all night, year after year, with the unintermit- 
tent shock. The drop is no less than seventy 
feet—not perpendicular, but in a sufficiently 
restricted area to make the spectacle a tremen- 
dous one. The width of the river in flood-time 
is about one hundred and forty feet. With us, 
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however, it is much less. The ice holds its 
volume in check, and has narrowed the stream. 
Nevertheless, the sight is one to thrill every 
nerve in the body; and the longer we look at 
it, the sterner is the grip of its fascination. 
It is just as well the bridge has high railings. 

The river bed from the suspension bridge is 
like a gigantic staircase of huge boulders and 
semi-detached masses of rock. On this January 
day all these rocks are thickly coated with ice. 
Icicles a yard long hang like palisades in 
eg as large round at the base as a man’s 
ody at the middle. The spray descends in 
minute granules of ice, which give a charmingly 
crystalline appearance to the surfaces of the 
boulders. But they much impede and add risk 
to progress when we leave the bridge and 
attempt to clamber down over them as near 
as possible to the sublime kernel of the 
cascade, 

On both sides of the river extensive mills 
are set. From these, rude bridges of single 
planks—now six inches deep in snow—run out 
across the various chasms in which agitated 
fillets of the Glommen hurl themselves along 
towards the lower level of the stream. Each 


fillet is made to do yeoman service for the, 


mills. For the present, however, this is out 
of the question. Machinery and the vats into 
which the back-water flows are all clogged with 
ice. 
hammers ; but it seems labour wasted. In such 
rigour of temperature there can be little hope 
of getting the wheels to move freely and with 
much likelihood of long continuance. The few 
men who move about in the yards are con- 
cerned mainly with the sawmills that have 
been protected from ice. There is thus the 
noise of whizzing saws added to that of the 
Glommen. We stand on a dizzy perch, with 
frozen snow to our ankles, peering into the 
central abyss until we, like the boulders, are 
covered with a dust of ice, and until our 
brains are in some danger of losing their 
balance. 

As may be expected, a Fall of such magni- 
tude has taken toll of human lives in the 
course of time. Before 1854, when the bridge 
was built, there was a ferry across the river 
just above the Fall. One might suppose the 
ancients of Sarpsborg were without nerves. 
Anyhow, they paid periodically for their 
temerity. The current of the Glommen would 
catch hold of the boat, and, despite shrieks and 
prayers, whisk it and its cargo over and down, 
down, into its deafening bed. Battered corpses, 
and a certain amount of wood splintered into 
the aspect of matches, were the only possible 
ultimate witness to such a catastrophe. 

In 1702 a calamity of an even larger kind 
happened here. There was then a_ notable 
mansion on a cliff over the Falls, with spacious 
gardens and farm buildings in its precincts. 
The house, we are told, was double-walled and 
turreted. Suddenly it disappeared. House and 
inmates, and two hundred head of cattle, sank 
into an abyss formed by the action of thie 
water. The Glommen rushed over all—and so 
it has continued to rush ever since. Fourteen 
persons were thus ingulfed. Of the value of 
the personal effects thus in an instant appropri- 


Men are breaking it with great wooden | 


ated, nothing is known, They all lie deep 
under the furious river. The idea of digging 
them out is not to be entertained, even in this 
age of audacious undertakings. 

We left the waterfall with reluctance. Scenes 
like these throw a spell over the mind. They 
are ennobling opiates. For the time they 
compel forgetfulness of the minor, and often 
exceedingly vexatious, affairs of life. Had we 
not the lure of dinner before our grosser appe- 
tites, I doubt not we should have dallied on 
these iceclad rocks till sunset. 

We did not return straight to our hotel; 
the church tempted us into a detour. But we 
were not repaid for the new tumbles that came 
upon us, or the added length of the icicles 
from our beards and eyelashes, It is a modern 
building of red brick, quite unattractive. A 
gravedigger was picking at the hard earth as 
if it had been basalt. We marvelled that it 
was not the custom here, as in the far north, 
to stack the village dead in an outhouse during 
the winter and bury them only when the 
thaw came. 

Our dinner was not worthy of a place with 
/such a waterfall. The landlady had exagger- 
ated her capabilities and her larder. She was 
‘assiduous in smiling, and she waited on us 
herself. But not until the coffee was served 
‘did we obtain compensation for the — short- 
comings of her cuisine. Then, however, we 
were invited point-blank by the trim and 
statuesque young lady already mentioned to 
join her in the parlour, where a large stove 
and a thicket of semi-tropical plants prepared 
us for a very warm quarter of an hour. So 
it was shyness at first, not unbecoming pride 
in her! She entertained us with pleasant 
monosyllables and little courtesies that cheered 
our hearts. And when at length it was time for 
us to go, she shook us by the hand and wished 
/us ‘Farewell’ as if we had been her cousins. 
| She was, unless I misunderstood her, the new 
| schoolmistress. I think Sarpsborg may be con- 
gratulated on two things: its waterfall and its 
new schoolimistress. 


A PRINCE’S LOVE-STORY. 
By J. Maciaren Cospan, Author of Isabel’s Burden, &e. 


IN FOUR CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER I. 


‘His Royal Highness Prince Hermann of 
Schweiningen-Pumpernickel and his suite will 
stay for the remainder of the shooting at 
Ardnashiel Castle. Ardnashiel has been lent to 
the Prince for the time by its noble owner,’ 


‘There, Colonel, what do you think of that?’ 
exclaimed the Colonel’s wife, when she had 
read the astounding announcement from the 
Aberdeen Weekly Free Press, which had just 
arrived. 

‘I knew it before,’ said the Colonel, stirring 
his tea and tasting it with the spoon. 

‘You knew it before, Colonel!’ cried the 
lady, leaning back and swelling with indig- 
nation. 
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‘Another lump of sugar, please, my dear,’ 
said the Colonel, holding his cup to her: ‘you 
know I always take two lumps.—Yes,’ he con- 
tinued, while she in deliberate amazement ful- 
filled his request; ‘I read it two or three days 
ago in the 7%mes.’ 

‘And you never told us!’ she exclaimed, 
looking round for sympathy on her two 
daughters. 

‘Oh, papa!’ chimed in the younger, with an 
arch glance at her silent elder sister, ‘how 
could you not have told us?’ 

‘You might have read it for yourselves, 
every one of you,’ said the Colonel, ‘if you 
read the news as I do, instead of your rub- 
bishy novels, that you litter up the house 
with!’ And he glanced towards the sofa and 
the table by the window, which were notably 
burdened by yellow-covered books. 

There was silence for a little, save for the 
sounds of teacups and knives and forks; for 
the Colonel and his family were at breakfast— 
not in their own home, but in a house—a 
minister’s manse—far up the Deeside Highlands, 
which the Colonel had rented for the fishing 
and the fresh air. 

‘When was it, then, Colonel, may I be 
allowed to ask,’ said the angry wife, ‘that you 
saw the announcement ?’ 

‘Oh, on Tuesday or Wednesday—I forget 
what day exactly,’ said the Colonel. 

‘Then he is there by now, in all proba- 
bility !’ exclaimed his wife. 

‘Very likely he is——You’re thinking of 
calling on him, I suppose?’ laughed he. 

‘Calling on him? Certainly not. But if he 
knew we were in the neighbourhood, I have 
no doubt he would call on us. It’s very little 
company we see here, and he was extremely 
kind and attentive when we were at Pum- 
pernickel.’ 

‘Oh, at Pumpernickel !’ 
‘That was another pair of shoes, and another 
pair of sleeves too, for that matter! At Pum- 
pernickel, being military attaché, I was in an 
official position: I represented the Queen and 
Country in a sort of way, and I was therefore 
a person of consequence, to whom the Pum- 
pernickel Court, and Prince Hermann among 
the rest, could not but be civil. Here it is 
different. He is still Prince Hermann; I am 
only Colonel Herries-Hay, retired on half- 


said the Colonel. 


pay.’ 
‘You are extremely fond, Colonel,’ exclaimed | 
his wife, ‘of belittling yourself and your family ! | 
I don’t see what good you expect to cume of | 
that.’ | 
‘Well, 


said the 


my dear,’ 
Colonel, ‘no harm can come of our being as we 


good-natured 


are, instead of pretending to a position we 
cannot possibly fill—Have you ever heard, my | 
dear, of the disastrous result to a silly frog | 
that tried to swell himself out to the size of | 
an ox !? 

‘Don’t ate your absurd children’s fables | 
at me, Colonel! You have two daughters to | 
provide for and establish in the world, and | 
you do not give them a chance!’ 

‘Oh, mother, said the elder girl at last, 
‘what is the use of worrying father in that 
way ?? | 


‘You fool!’ Her mother did not say the 
words, but she looked them. 

‘This is a fine day for the fishing, father,’ 
said the elder girl, glancing out of window 
towards the rushing, roaring Dee. ‘You are 
going out, of course ?? 

‘Yes,’ said he; ‘1 think I’ll have a try.’ 

Nothing further was said concerning the 
advent of Prince Hermann of Schweiningen- 
Pumpernickel ; and it may be well to take this 
opportunity of stating more fully than the con- 
versation over breakfast conveys, what were the 
relations of the Herries-Hays with His Royal 
Highness. The Colonel and his family had 
been little more than six months returned from 
the capital of the kingdom of Pumpernickel, 
where the Colonel had been for some time 
military attaché of the British Embassy. Whilst 
he was thus serving his Queen and Country, 
it was in the polite and diplomatic course of 
things that he and his family should be in- 
vited now and then to Court functions. His 
elder daughter only was old enough to accom- 
pany her parents on these occasions ; she was a 
tall, straight, and extremely handsome and intel- 
ligent girl; and at a certain Court ball she 
had the good (or the bad) fortune to attract 
the notice of Prince Hermann, the second son of 
the Royal House of Schweiningen-Pumpernickel, 
who danced with her, and with her alone, and 
thereby caused much jealousy and heartburning 
among the noble maidens of the Court. That 
was the beginning of a few months’ friendly 
intimacy between Prince Hermann and the 
Herries-Hay household, of which the worthy 
Colonel fancied himself the provoking cause ; 
for the Prince fondly availed himself of every 
opportunity of discussing the art of war with 
the old soldier. The intimacy lasted but a few 
months, as I have said, for, somewhat unex- 
pectedly and prematurely, the Colonel was 
retired from his post in favour of a younger 
man, and neither he nor his family suspected 
that his removal might have been suggested by 
the Court of Pumpernickel. He was hurt, but 
not troubled ; for he had saved a little money, 
and he had his half-pay, and he was very 
happy with a wife who managed most things 
for him and kept him in order. He had, how- 
ever, no mind for extravagant expenditure— 
there his wife could not prevail over him—and 
therefore, on his return to his native country, 
he had taken for a season this Deeside house— 
at a reduced rate—that he might enjoy his 
favourite leisurely sport, and give his daughters 
the benefit of the Highland air, scented and 
made vivifying by the delightful aromatic 
odour of fir and heather. 

His elder daughter, Margaret, he had tanght 
to fish as well as himself; and after breakfast 
on this morning when our story begins, they 
went off together, taking their lunch with them. 
That was the opportunity of the astute and 
ambitious lady oe was wife and mother. She 
sat silent for a while in the window in an 
easy-chair, apparently reading the paper. But 
her gaze, levelled across her buxom bosom, 
could find nothing but ‘His Royal Highness 
. at Ardnashiel Castle.’ Soon her gaze 

from the paper contemplatively 
the window. How were Ardnashiel 


wandered 
through 
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Castle and the manse to be brought together? 
If the castle would not come to the manse, 
the manse must go to the castle. Had she any 
deep design in that desire? Well, hardly. She 
had fleeting, floating visions of possibilities. 
She knew Prince Hermann had been very 
much taken with Margaret: she had seen more, 
and guessed deeper, than had her husband and 
lord; but yet she knew that it was folly to 
expect a Royal Prince, even if only of a 
German reigning house, to marry a girl how- 
ever attractive who had no particular birth to 
speak of; yet—and yet—Princes in the past 
had done it when they pleased ; and Princes in 
the present had done it now and then, though 
they had stepped down from their lofty rank 
to do it. And, after all, if the Prince himself 
was impossible, would there not be likely young 
men in the Prince’s suite? She returned, how- 
ever, again and again to the thought of the 
Prince. The notion of a Royal Prince stooping 
from the second step of a throne, so to say, 
for love of her daughter fascinated her. It 
appealed to her love of romance more even 
than to her ambition ; for, as her husband was 
in moments of candour tempted to say, what 
was not temper in her was sentiment. What 
should she do? She could not determine; 
she would be a waiter upon Providence; but 
she would so far put herself in the way of 
Providence as to attend the kirk next morning— 
this being Saturday—with her two daughters. 
Presently it was time for herself and her 
younger daughter to take their pre-lunch drive 
in the pony phaeton. John Macaulay brought 


the phaeton as usual, and asked where ‘my 
lady’ would like to take her jaunt to this 
morning. 


‘Is Ardnashiel Castle far?’ asked Mrs 
Herries-Hay. 

‘Do ye mean, mem, far wast or far south?’ 
asked John. 

‘I mean,’ said Mrs Herries-Hay, inwardly 
exclaiming against the polite stupidity of the 
natives, ‘is it a long way? 

‘It will be a very stey brae up by Ardna- 
shiel for the sheltie, mem,’ said John. 

‘I suppose you mean “steep?”’ said the 
lady. 

a just that,’ said John. 

‘Well, said she, ‘the pony—or sheltie,’ she 
concluded—‘is not so hard-worked usually but 
that he can get up a steep place sometimes.’ 

‘No, mem,’ said John; ‘he is a very willing 
beast: there will not be a better-willy beast 
for a hundred miles round Braemar,’ 

So John drove the ladies up the steep hill 
past Ardnashiel Castle. At the lodge-gate the 
Colonel’s wife suggested a rest—the  sheltie 
might be tired, might like a drink; and they 
themselves would not object to a draught of 
milk, if the lodge-keeper could accomplish it. 
John knocked at the door of the lodge; it was 
opened by the keeper’s goodwife, to whom John 
proffered the request that they might refresh 
themselves. The goodwife was polite and hos- 
pitable, after the manner of Highland folk: she 
gave John a bucket to get water from the 
spring ; and she said, would not the ladies like 
to ‘come in by and rest them,’ and eat a 
morsel of oatcake and butter or cheese along 


| with their draught of milk; but she was also 
curious, and when the ladies entered and sat 
down to their milk, she questioned John about 
'them—Mrs Herries-Hay being all the while 
| tolerably aware of what was going on. Did 
|she not know, he asked, that they were the 
| wife and daughter of the ‘grand Kornel man’ 
that had come to fish the ‘watter?’ Oh, ex- 
claimed the goodwife, and where did they bide? 
Where other should they bide, said John, but 
in the manse, that they rented from the 
minister while he was away on a long jaunt 
to the South, and to Edinburgh ?—And what 
was their name?—Ah, they had two grand 
names of their own, for the ‘Kornel’ was a 
grand man, and the names were grand Scot- 
tish names—and what should they be but 
Herries-Hay ? : 

Then the goodwife turned to the ladies, and 
was questioned in her turn. Had the Prince 
really arrived? asked Mrs Herries-Hay in her 
most persuasive tone. Oh yes, the Prince had 
arrived three days ago; and, oh yes, he had 
a great many gentlemen with him: they were 
all up the glen that day after the deer. 

‘We knew the Prince,’ remarked Mrs Herries- 
Hay with a condescending smile, ‘in his own 
country—in Germany.’ 

‘And did ye, indeed, mem!’ exclaimed the 
goodwife with simple cordiality. ‘And he is a 
kind of far-away cousin to the Queen—isna he, 
mem? And he is a very pleasant young gentle- 
man, and he speaks very good language.’ 

Mrs Herries-Hay rose to go without having 
attained the point in particular which she 
desired. She offered the goodwife money for 
her entertainment ; but the goodwife declined it 
with a dignified smile; and then she bestowed 
a penny each upon two lint-haired children 
that gazed with round eyes on ‘the leddies.’ 

‘You have a comfortable place here, I sup- 
pose?’ said Mrs Herries-Hay. 

‘Not that ill, mem, answered the goodwife. 
‘You see, my man is coachman.’ 

‘Coachman, is he?’ exclaimed the lady, who 
greedily seized upon the fact as likely to serve 
her. ‘Just now,’ said she, ‘he’ll have little to 
do except on Sunday.’ 

‘Just that, mem. But the Sabbath’s a hard 
day when the Earl’s at hame, because the castle 
gangs to the kirk at Crathie on account o’ the 
Queen.’ 

‘Crathie 7s a long way,’ said Mrs Herries-Hay 
sympathetically. ‘But surely the Prince won't 
go so far as Crathie. Your husband ought to 
prevail on him to come to our kirk, she con- 
tinued with a smile: ‘we call it ours because 
we are staying at the manse, you know.’ 

‘I know, mem,’ answered the woman. ‘And 
it would be easier, whatever, for my man to 
drive there and back.’ 

Mrs Herries-Hay left the lodge with the sure 
and certain hope that something would come 
of her suggestion ; for she knew how the great 
have their indifferent movements regulated from 
below, and she knew, moreover, what a talent 
Highland people have for polite dictation to 
those whom they serve. 

Mrs Herries-Hay’s hope did not go unfulfilled ; 
for next morning there drove up to the kirk- 
yard gate the carriage from the castle ; and there 
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strode into the kirk a stalwart young man, with 
fair moustaches sticking out about six inches 
on either side, followed by two other young 
men and a middle-aged one. The Colonel and 
his family recognised them all: the Prince ; his 
bosom friend, the Count von Saxe; his equery, 
Colonel von Stultz; and his Chancellor or 
governor or secretary, the Herr Cancellarius 
yon Straubensee, who represented the king of 
Pumpernickel, and who accompanied the Prince 
to keep an eye on him, The last was a benev- 
olent-seeming gentleman, with a stiff gray 
beard and moustache, and a_ foolish-looking, 
fluffy white head. Colonel Herries-Hay’s family 
were considerably perturbed by this magnificent 
influx of people whose names were in the 
Almanach de Gotha, The mother was exultantly 
conscious of having succeeded in her motherly 
design. Margaret, the elder daughter, could 
not refrain from blushing; and Nancy, the 
younger, slyly glanced from the one to the 
other. As for the Colonel himself, he was 
devoutly reading, by the aid of his glasses, 
the dedication at the beginning of the Bible, 
‘To the Most High and Mighty Prince James.’ 

When the service was over, the Colonel and 
his family, being near the door, reached the 
kirkyard before the royal party ; but they were 
quickly overtaken by the Prince. The Colonel 
was in the act of walking off—for he was a 
shy old gentleman—when a hand was laid on 
his shoulder. 

‘How do you do, Colonel?’ said Prince 
Hermann in a loud voice and with a certain 
stiffness of accent: he spoke ‘very good 
language, as the goodwife of Ardnashiel 
lodge had said. ‘It is very nice to see you 
again and your amiable family.’ He included 
all the ladies in a bow—which they returned 
with courtly curtsies—but his bright, vivacious 
eye was on Margaret. ‘Some of my people 
have said, “The Herr Colonel Herries-Hay lives 
close by, and goes to the kirk ;” and so I have 
come also to see you.’ Mrs Herries-Hay looked 
consciously down her nose. ‘Ha, ha!’ laughed 
the Prince. ‘It is very nice to see you again— 
very nice, indeed!’ But his eyes were fixed 
on Margaret’s face, whose colour kept changing 
from pale to red. 

‘The pleasure is ours, your Royal Highness,’ 
said the Colonel, ‘as well as the honour,’ 

‘And are you also here to shoot the deer, 
Colonel?’ asked the Prince. 

‘No, sir, answered the Colonel. ‘I am _ too 
old to stalk the deer; I content myself with 
fishing in the river.’ 

‘And the Friiulein Herries-Hay, what does 
she do?’ asked the Prince, at length addressing 
Margaret both with eye and tongue. 

‘I also fish a little with my father, sir, 
answered Margaret. 

Presently the Prince and his suite moved off 
to their carriage—the suite bowing low to the 
ladies whom their Prince delighted to honour, 
The country-people gazed with respect and 
curiosity on the old Scotch ‘ Kornel’ with whom 
a Royal Prince—‘a kind of far-away cousin of 
the Queen’—was so familiar; and the Herries- 
Hay household returned to the manse with 


very mingled feelings. 


That was the beginning of it. 

Next morning, after breakfast, the Colonel 
stood on the bit of green before the manse 
practising with his salmon gaff as if he were 
driving at golf, in order to supple the muscles 
of his arms, when a dogcart drove up and 
stopped before him. 

*Good-morning, Colonel,’ cried a cheery voice 
—Prince Hermann’s! 

The Colonel was too astonished to reply at 
once to the greeting. He merely stared while 
the Prince and his bosom friend, the Count 
von Saxe, jumped from the vehicle, and then 
drew from its interior fishing-boots, fishing-rods, 
and other appliances for sport in the river. 
That done, the Prince said a word to the man 
in charge of the dogcart, and the vehicle was 
driven away. 

‘This is not a day for the deer, Colonel,’ said 
the Prince. ‘I will go to fish with you: you 
will teach me your fishing of the salmon. It 
will be very nice and agreeable for me and 
my friend Von Saxe. You remember Von Saxe, 
Colonel ?? 

‘I remember the Count von Saxe perfectly, 
sir, said the Colonel. 

The ladies were all flustered to receive such 
distinguished visitors in their morning-gowns ; 
but Margaret slipped away and quickly re- 
appeared, ready to accompany her father on 
his fishing. She looked extremely handsome, 
Amazonian, and fascinating in her short skirt 
and the rest of it; and the Prince paid her 
the ardent compliment of his eyes. The Colonel 
agreed with no great show of good-will—his 
wife declared he had no manners—to teach the 
Prince his method, and the four set off to the 
fishing together. But they had not been in the 
river long when, somehow, the Colonel found 
himself in the company of the Count von 
Saxe, and saw the Prince a little way off taking 
his lessons from Margaret. 

When the fishing was over, they tramped 
back to the manse in excellent spirits, all four. 
The Prince discussed fishing with the Colonel, 
and the Count discussed anything with Margaret. 
When the Prince and his companion had doffed 
their fishing-boots, they sat down to tea in the 
most friendly manner with the flurried ladies. 
Mrs Herries-Hay looked a little heated ; but she 
asked the Prince, with perfect self-possession, if 
he took sugar—and cream. (A lady who is in 
the way of serving tea would probably ask 
these questions if she were at the tea-table 
within an hour of her execution.) The Prince 
gladly took both, and bread-and-butter and 
cake ; for he was young—he was only four-and- 
twenty—and he was enjoying himself as much 
as a schoolboy out of bounds. 

‘Ha, ha!’ he laughed in sheer glee. ‘This is 
very jolly—very jolly, indeed !’ 

Mrs Herries-Hay observed that it was exceed- 
ingly pleasant to receive His Royal Highness 
on a friendly footing in their humble abode. 

‘Yes,’ said His Royal Highness, absently, for 
both eyes and thought were fixed on Margaret. 
But he bestirred himself to be affable and 
‘nice’ with her father. ‘You know, Colonel,’ 
said he, ‘I think fishing is far better sport than 
deer-stalking. I agree with you: it is much 
jollier. I will fish, instead of hunting the deer, 
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Then he turned to Margaret, and expressed 
the hope that she had not forgotten Germany, 
and especially Pumpernickel. He glanced at 
the piano, and asked if she played any German 
music now. Would she play something /—some- 
thing from Schumann or Beethoven? She rose 
and went to the piano; and he rose also and 
leaned his tall form over her to turn her music. 
He looked through her books and sheets of 
music, found something, and asked her if she 
would play and sing that. She answered with 
a smile that she would play the accompaniment 
if he would sing. He accepted the offer, and 
sang in an excellent baritone voice, ‘Kennst Du 
das Land wo die Citronen bliihn ? 

Then the dogcart came to carry the Prince 
and his companion back to the castle. The 
Prince said he would have liked to stay much 
longer ; he hesitated ; he lingered a little; but 
finally he said his adieus and drove away. 

When he was gone, Mrs Herries-Hay turned 
to her husband and declared again he had ‘no 
manners ;? had he not seen that the Prinee | 
wished to stay to dinner?—Why had he not 
asked him to do so? 

‘Look here, Mary,’ said the Colonel. ‘The 
Prince is a very good-natured, manly, young 
fellow: I like him very well; but I will not 
be thought to encourage him to hang about my 
family too much, to the neglect of the duties 
and—and the amusements that belong to his 
high station.’ 

But the Prince and his friend came again 
next day. They came partly on the pretext of 
bringing to the family an invitation to witness 
the Highland dances and such-like that were to 
be held by torchlight at the castle on Friday 
evening. 


THE LIFE-GUARDS. 


We Londoners of to-day are so accustomed to 
see the six-foot troopers of the Life-guards 
about our streets, and to regard their existence 
as a matter of course, that it occurs io few 
of us to inquire into the origin and _ history 
of the two regiments which, with the Royal 
Horse Guards, form the Household Cavalry 
Brigade, and are the premier cavalry regiments 
of the British army. 

To get at the origin of the Life-guards we 
must go back some two hundred and _ thirty 
years, to the Restoration of King Charles II. 
in 1660; and it is to the ‘Merry Monarch’ 
that we owe the formation of these famous 
regiments. When Charles was restored, he 
selected from the cavaliers who had followed 
him into exile eighty gentlemen, to form, under 
the command of Lord Gerard, a body-guard | 
modelled on the French ‘Garde du Corps,’ and | 
styled ‘His Majesty’s Own Troop of Guards.’ | 
Within a month of its formation, Lord Gerard’s | 
troop was a regiment six hundred strong, and | 
these earliest Life-guards headed Charles's entry | 
into London. 


Macaulay, in his ‘History of England,’ gives | 
the following account of the first Life-guards : | 
‘The Life-guards, who now form two regiments, | 
were then distributed into three Troops, each 
of which consisted of two hundred carabineers, 


exclusive of officers. This corps, to which the 
safety of the king and royal family was con- 
fided, had a very peculiar character. Even the 
privates were designated as Gentlemen of the 
Guard. Many of them were of good families, 
and had held commissions in the Civil War. 
Their pay was much higher than that of the 
most favoured regiment of our time, and 
would in that age have been thought a respect- 
able provision for the younger son of a 
country Squire.’ The three Troops were known 
respectively as ‘The King’s Own,’ ‘The Duke 
of York’s, and ‘The Duke of Albemarle’s,’ and 
of these one Troop was invariably raised in 
Scotland. The Duke of York was, of course, 
Charles’s brother, afterwards James II.; and 
the Duke of Albemarle was General Monk, 
who had been mainly instrumental in bringing 
about the Restoration. The Captains of the 
three Troops were Lord Gerard, Sir Charles 
Berkeley, and Sir Philip Howard, and_ their 
commissions all bear date January 26, 1661. 

The uniform of the troopers consisted of 
gold-laced scarlet coats with wide _ sleeves, 
slashed in front, and having lace from wrist 
to shoulder. They wore cuirasses and iron 
caps or ‘pots,’ the latter hid by the broad- 
brimmed, heavily-plumed cavalier hats; buff 
boots reaching to the middle of the thighs; and 
arms according to the ‘ Regulations’ of Charles 
II., dated March 5, 1665, as follows: ‘Each 
horseman to have for his defensive armes back, 
breast, and pot; and for his offensive armes a 
sword and a case of pistolls, the barrells whereof 
are not to be under fourteen inches in length ; 
and each Trooper of Our Guards to have a 
carbine, besides the afore-mentioned armes.’ 
They must have made a brave show, these 
royal troops, even as do their descendants of 
the present generation, and, like their descend- 
ants, they could fight well when necessity 
arose, 


(preserved in the Record Office) we learn that 
the pay of the troopers was four shillings a 
day ; that of the trumpeters and kettle-drums, 
five shillings a day; and of the corporals, seven 
shillings a day in the King’s Troop, and six 
shillings in the others. Apropos of these cor- 
porals, of whom there were four to each Troop, 
it is worthy of note that the rating of 
corporal still maintains in the Household 
Cavalry to the entire exclusion of that of 
Sergeant. Sergeant, Troop-sergeant-major, and 
Regimental-sergeant-major are replaced in the 
Household Cavalry by Corporal-of-horse, Troop- 
corporal-major, and Regimental-corporal-major. 

The first public duty of the Life-guards 
appears to have been that of separating the 
hostile factions of France and Spain on the 
quarrel for precedence between the respective 
ambassadors, on which occasion the troopers 
had to charge, sword in hand, ‘to preserve the 
peace.’ 

On the 16th of September 1668 we find, from 
Pepys’ Diary, that ‘the Duke of Monmouth do 
to-day take his command of the King’s Life- 
guard by surrender of my Lord Gerard ;’ and 
the diarist further states that Lord Gerard 
received twelve thousand pounds for his com- 
mission. 


From the first pay-lists of the royal army 
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At the Duke of Albemarle’s death (January 
3, 1670), his Troop of Life-guards was made 
the ‘Queen’s Troop,’ thus becoming the Second 
Troop, and taking precedence over the Duke 
of York’s Troop. The Queen was Catherine of 
Braganza, and her Troop of Life-guards wore 
facings of sea-green, Her Majesty’s favourite 
colour. 

The first war-service of the Life-guards was 
at Maestricht in 1673, in the war with Holland ; 
and in 1685 they were among the troops which 
defeated Monmouth at Sedgemoor. It was at 
the head of the Scots Troop of Life-guards, 
too, that Claverhouse rode against the Cove- 
nanters at Drumclog and Bothwell Bridge. 
The First Troop were at the Battle of the 
Boyne; and from 1692 to 1697, both Troops 
were busy fighting in Flanders. 

Amongst the domestic changes in the regi- 
ments about this time may be noted the 
following: On James II.’s accession in 1685, 
their title was altered to ‘Troops of Life- 
guards of Horse ;’ and in 1698 they discarded 
their cuirasses. In 1678 a division of mounted 
Grenadiers was added to each Troop; and in 
1693 these divisions of Horse Grenadiers were 
embodied into an independent Troop. In 1702 
a Troop of Horse Grenadier Guards was raised 
at Edinburgh and attached to the Scots Troop. 

At Dettingen (1743) and Fontenoy (1745), 
the Life-guards rendered good service; and 
all through the Peninsular War they main- 
tained their high reputation. By their charge 
at Vittoria there fell into the hands of the 
English one hundred and fifty-one guns, four 
hundred and fifteen caissons, forty thousand 
pounds of gunpowder, two million cartridges, 
the enemy’s military chest, and Marshal 
Jourdan’s baton! A very good haul! 

Prior to the Peninsular campaign, however, 
the Life-guards had been reconstituted. In 
1746, the Third Troop had been disbanded ; 
and in 1788, George III. ordered his Life-guards 
to be formed into two distinct corps under 
the titles of ‘First’ and ‘Second Regiments of 
Life-guards.’ The pay and privileges of the 
troopers were both abridged, and they were en- 
listed as for the rest of the service. A few of 
the ‘private gentlemen’ continued service under 
the new regulations; others accepted commis- 
sions in the line; but the majority appear to 
have retired on pensions. The uniform at 
this time consisted of long scarlet coats, faced 
and lapelled with blue, and laced across the 
breast, and on the collars, cuffs, and skirts 
with gold; cocked-hats with white plumes, 
leathern breeches, and jack-boots. 

After the Peninsula, the Life-guards pro- 
ceeded to the Netherlands, and there took 
part in the crowning victory of Waterloo. 
The charge of the Household Cavalry—with 


whom were the Ist Dragoon Guards—is an 
event of history, and will be remembered as 
long as history lasts. 

Then ensued a long interval of seventy years, 


occupied with the peaceful duties of State 
ceremonials ; and the only changes which took 
place were those of dress and equipment. In 
1817, steel helmets superseded the brass ones 
which in 1812 had replaced the cocked-hats ; 
and in 1821, at the coronation of George IV., 


these in their turn gave way to bearskin caps, 
similar to those of the Grenadiers, with a 
white plume on the left side passing over the 
crown. For this function, also, steel cuirasses 
were again issued, and have never since been 
discarded. The present carbines were adopted 
at the same time as the helmets; and the long 
muskets with bayonets and large horse-pistols 
were deposited in the Tower. 

And now we arrive at the last act—up to 
date—in the history of the Life-guards. In 
1882 they, in conjunction with the rest of the 
Household Troops, were ordered to Egypt; 
and croakers were found who prophesied that 
the long interval of peace would have spoilt 
the efficacy of the Guards, and foretold the 
failure of the ‘drawing-room soldiers.’ How 
entirely wrong these prophets of evil were 
the results soon showed; and not only by the 
famous midnight charge at Kassassin, but by 
their whole record throughout the campaign, 
the Guards proved that they were, as they had 
ever been, ‘first-rate fighting-men, and that, 
whenever called upon, they might be relied on 
to do their duty as valiant men and true. 


THE WISE WOMAN. 


Ir was a wintry evening about fifty years ago. 
The snow had ceased for a little while, but 
there was evidently plenty more to come in the 
dull gray clouds that hung low over the moor. 
A little cottage stood all by itself, the snow 
thick on its low thatch; behind it stretched 
the lonely moor, with a few old oak-trees on 
one side of it, the outposts of the forest, which 
showed a dark purple line against the horizon. 
Outside, all looked dreary and desolate; but 
inside the cottage it was cosy enough; the fire 
was burning with a clear red glow; a great 
tabby cat was lying in front on the warm red 
bricks, purring drowsily; and an old woman 
was sitting in a big wooden arm-chair, her 
hands folded in her lap, her head poked a 
little forward, her dark intelligent eyes looking 
into the fire. On the shelves of the little 
corner cupboard behind her stood long rows 
of bottles and jars containing ointments, nettle 
tea, elderberry wine, cordials and medicines ; for 
she doctored the whole parish, which was an 
outlying one, with no doctor living within 
several miles: but all the country people said 
‘they didn’t want no doctor; the Wise Oman 
was worth ten o’ they.’ She nursed them when 
they were ill, too, and advised them in all 
their affairs; and they always said, ‘to tell 
the Wise Oman a secret were like droppen a 
stone into a well—you was sure you’d never 
hear o’ it again.’ She was a very old woman, 
though exceedingly hale and active. No one 
knew exactly what her age was. 

Her mother was a gypsy; and from her she 
had learned a slight knowledge of surgery and 
the medicinal qualities of herbs. She would 
wander for miles in search of these. All the 
flowers, too, in her little garden had their uses. 
Now, however, there was nothing in it save 
a few cabbages sticking out of the snow. 

As the room grew dark, the Wise Woman rose 
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and lighted a candle, os it inthe window, 
where it was always placed as a beacon to guide 
eople across the moor. She had scarcely 
ighted her candle when there was a loud tap 
at the door. ‘Come in,’ she called ; and the door 
opened, letting in a keen rush of icy air and a 
shower of snow-flakes, and a man entered. 

‘It be snowen fast agen,’ he said, going to the 
fire and shaking the snow off himself. ‘You'll 
be pretty nigh snowed up.’ 

‘Ah! I dessey there'll be some un to dig me 
out, if I be” said Mrs Warne comfortably. 

‘T’ll warn’t there will, replied the man. ‘We 
couldn’t get on without you no sense; and I 
be come now to ask you what I be to do about 
my hedge. You knows my beautiful hedge? 
Wull, now, he be getten old; the ’ood in un be 
nice for burnen ; and some un comes every night 
pretty handy and pulls it out; and I can't 
find out who ’tis; and if you can’t tell me, I’ll 
set up all night, but I'll find out!’ 

‘No need fur that, Bill, said Mrs Warne, after 
having thought for a moment, ‘You just listen 
now. You get out there to-morrow and make- 
pretence as you be amending the hedge; and 
you take a gimlet and bore little holes in the 
’ood, and fill ’em wi’ gunpowder, and I’ll warn’t 
you wun’t be troubled no more !’ 

‘Eh! mother but you be a noted ’oman fur 
cleverness, that you be!’ said Bill admiringly, 
bringing his large hand down with a smack 
on his knee. ‘1’ll be off at once down to shop 
and get some powder.’ He took a leather bag 
from his pocket and brought a shilling out of it, 
which he laid on the table. ‘I be ter’ble obliged 
to ye,’ he said. 

*‘You’m vurry welcome,’ replied Mrs Warne 
as he went away. 

She stood watching the snow fall softly against 
the window till her eye was caught by a light 
in the distance that rapidly grew larger, and 
disclosed itself to be a lantern. The bearer of it 
came hurrying along and opened the door with- 
out stopping to knock. ‘Oh, Mother Warne!’ he 
began, ‘John Long hev fell off a ladder and hurt 
hisself ter’ble !’ 

‘Dear, dear! Any bones broke ?’ 

‘I don’t rightly know; but he groans dreadful!’ 

Mrs Warne bustled about collecting a roll of 
bandages, a pot of ointment, and a small bottle ; 
then she put a long knitted purse in her pocket, 
bundled herself in a big shawl and bonnet, and 
said: ‘ Now I be ready to start.’ 

‘It don’t sim hardly right to ask ye to come 
out such a night, the man said; ‘but then we 
don’t know what to do fur him, and Mis’ Long 
be in a ter’ble twitter !’ 

‘Bless me! Harry, anybody ’ud think you was 
talking to a old ’oman !’ said Mrs Warne briskly. 

The man laughed. ‘Well, ’tis true,’ he said. 
‘Many a young ’oman med be glad to be as 
peart as you be !” 

‘How did he do it?’ asked Mrs Warne. 

‘He was cutten hay fur the horses, and the 
ladder were slippery, and he fell right from top 
0’ it.’ 

They were well out into the moor by this time, 
and further conversation was impossible, for the 
fine snow blew straight into their faces and took 
their breath away. Around, above, nothing was 


presently the lights of the cottage began to show 
through them. 

‘Wull, I bain’t sorry to hev got here,’ said Mrs 
Warne as she entered the cottage. 

The door of the inner room opened, and a 
‘woman put her head out. ‘Here be Mother 
Warne!’ she said; and instantly the watchers 
round the bed gave a sigh of relief. The man 
was keeping up a low moan of pain. 

‘Well, John, let’s see what you’ve done to 
yourself, said Mrs Warne cheerfully as she went 
up tohim. She found his injuries to be a badl 
bruised shoulder, a sprained wrist, and cut vee § 
In no time the wrist and head were bandaged 
and ointment put on the bruises, while she 
propped him up comfortably with pillows. In 
a few moments the strained look of suffering on 
his face relaxed. ‘That ointment be powerful 
soothing,’ he said. 

‘Ah! that be some o’ my own making,’ said 
Mrs Warne complacently. 

‘ How long shall I be led up?’ he asked. 

‘I dunno for sure. Maybe a few days, maybe 
longer. But you mustn’t talk, and I be goen 
to give you some poppy water to send you to 
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‘John be goen on nicely,’ she said, going to 
the outer room, where several of the neighbours 
were still waiting; ‘and I shall bide the night, 
so there’s no occasion fur you to stop.’ 

When they were gone, the two women sat 
talking softly. ‘How long will he be laid up, 
really ?’ asked Mrs Long. 

‘Well, I’m afraid he wun’t work again fur 
some time, fur he’ve sprained his wrist pretty 
tightish.’ 

‘Oh dear, what shall us do! And only a 
fortnight to Christmas too; and the childun, 
poor things, hev bin looken so forward to it; 
they ‘ll hev but a pinched Christmas now !? 

‘Bless me, Mary, don’t meet trouble half-way ! 
Summat ull turn up afore then, I don’t doubt. 
Hev ye got anything in the house ?’ 

‘Scarcely anything. Wi’ so many childun, 
the money goos out as fast as it come in.’ 

‘Well, then, you take this,’ said Mrs Warne, 
turning out the contents of her purse. ‘’Tain’t 
much, but it’ll help you on fur a bit 

‘Oh! mother, 1 don’t hardly like to take it 
from ye!’ 

‘Nonsense! You can pay me back some day, 
if you like; and if you don’t, I shan’t quarrel 
wi’ you! And I don’t doubt I’ll manage the 
childun’s Christmas somehow, though I don’t 
know how, now.’ 

Mrs Warne had not been home long the next 
evening when she heard scuffling footsteps ap- 
proach; the door burst open, and an old man 
rushed in, ‘Lor-a-mussy! Mother Warne, lor- 
a-mussy !’ he ejaculated, ‘if my fire bain’t be- 
witched! Come and say summat over it, fur 
the love o’ mercy, or I’ll be blowed up!’ It 
was an old man who lived in a tumble-down 
cottage on the other side of the moor. He was 
a wretched, half-clad old creature, though he 
was reputed rich, and indeed was very comfort- 
ably off, though so miserly he would not spend 
a penny if he could help it. 

‘Wait a moment, Sammel,’ said Mrs Warne, 


to be seen but the dancing snow-flakes; but 


putting on her shawl with an expression of 
triumph. ‘£1’ll come and see to it, sure ’nough !’ 
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When they got outside, the moor stretched 
ghostly in the light of the stars, which were 
shining brilliantly, for it was freezing hard. 
When they reached the cottage, the fire had burnt 
down somewhat, but the old man brought some 
fresh fagots and put them on it, Mrs Warne 
taking good care to station herself on the other 
side of the room. In a minute or two the fire cer- 
tainly did begin to pop and explode in the most 
extraordinary manner. Bill Holmes had well 
powdered it, and it flew all over the room. 
‘Lor-a-mussy !’ began the old man again, his 
knees shaking under him. 

‘Sammel Simmons!’ said Mrs Warne solemnly 
as they stood outside listening to the fire popping 
away, ‘’twas by no good means you come by 
they fagots. Evil sperrits wouldn’t hae no 
powers over ’em if you had, and its pretty 
plain to see as they has now !’ 

‘Oh! Mrs Warne, whatever shall I do? I 
dar’n’t stay here wi’ them goen on like that!’ 

‘I tells you what ’tis; you must take all they 
fagots you has left—you best knows how you 
come by ’em—over to the cross-roads and chuck 
’em away.’ 

‘You must come wi’ me, then, or I’d be afeared 
out o’ my life.’ 

‘No; ’twouldn’t do no sense if I war to go too; 
you must do as I says, and go alone, or 1 wun’t 
answer for it!’ 

‘Law sakes! I can’t go there by myself,’ said 
Samuel, oppressed by his guilty conscience. 

‘Yes, you must; and I must stay here and watch 
the fire. You wun’t come by no harm if you 
does as I tell you,’ Mother Warne condescended 
to add. 

At last she persuaded him to start, giving him 
a final injunction to say ‘Avaunt thee, Saten!’ 
three times as he threw the fagots away. 
wo went off, holding the bundle at arm’s- 
ength, 

‘The old rascal!’ she chuckled to herself as she 
re-entered the cottage. ‘I'll warnt he’ll hev 
a good fright, and serve him jolly well right!’ 

She began to have a good look over the old 
man’s room. At last, in a corner of the cupboard 
she discovered a box hidden, to which she gave 
a vigorous shake. It was answered by a loud 
rattle of money. She put it back in its place 
with a satisfied expression. ‘I allus did want to 
know if he’d got money put away, as they said 
he had,’ she murmured. In the little back room 
she found a small basket of coal, which Mr 
Simmons had intended to last him at least a 
week ; but she put them all on at once, soon 
having a blazing fire. Now she placed the little 
kettle on it, and going to the cupboard, took from 
it some tea and made herself a cup of it. Then 
she sat down by the fire, warming her feet and 
sipping her tea with an expression of complete 
contentment, 

Meantime, the old man, spurred by his guilty 
conscience, was hurrying over the moor, that 
showed ghostly in the pale light of the stars. 
Something white rose in front of him and startled 
him ; but it proved to be only a stunted moor- 
tree with the frozen festoons of snow hanging 
from it. By-and-by he got off the open moor, 
where walking was easier; but as he neared the 
cross-roads his heart beat faster and faster. A 
tall tree, hung with white, stood by the cross- 


roads. He stopped suddenly, faneying he heard 
something moving; but it was only a mass of 
frozen snow blown from the tree. It struck 
him on the face; and then close on it came 
another sound that made Samuel’s knees give 
way under him, Perhaps it was but a bough 
creaking, but he could have sworn that on the 
wind came a faint rattle and clang of chains 
from the old gallows-tree. He cast the fagots 
wildly from him, shrieked out, ‘Avaunt thee, 
Zaten!’ and then turned and darted off, half 
falling in his haste. He ran into the cottage, 
and stood gazing at Mrs Warne, speechless with 
indignation. 

‘Well, Sam,’ said Mrs Warne affably, ‘come and 
set ye down by the fire after your cold walk, and 
take a cup o’ tea to keep the cold out.’ 

‘Ye old witch!’ said Samuel furiously, ‘how 
dare ye come into my house and take my coals 
and my tea like that ? 

‘Now, Samuel, don’t ye get becallen me; fur, 
as I set here, it were borne in upon me that they 
fagots were stole out o’ Bill Holmes’s hedge! And 
if ye gets abusen me, I’ll go and tell him.’ 

‘No; don’t ye, now,’ said old Samuel, nearly 
collapsing under this last stroke. ‘Fur, if I did, 
I’ve a bin punished fur it; fur, as sure as you 
stands there, I heard the ghostie ; and I’ve haed 
a ter’ble walk home! Oh dear! And ’twas be- 


| coz I be so poor, I can’t afford nare bit 0’ ’ood.’ 


‘Poor! wi’ all that money put away,’ said Mrs 
Warne contemptuously. ‘No, Samuel, don’t you 
get gammonen me. Do you think I can’t tell 
when you be speaken truth or no? I tell you 
what ’tis, unless you gives me five pound, I’ll go 
over to Bill’s this very night and tell him !’ 

‘Five pounds! I han’t got five pounds in the 
world! I’ll give you five shillens, and be pretty 
near rooned doen it !’ 

After some wrangling, he at length consented 
to give a sovereign: he fetched it reluctantly, 
grumbling and groaning all the time. 

‘Well, good-night to ’ee, Sam; thank ye fur 
a very pleasant evening, were Mrs Warne’s part- 
ing words as she left him and made her way 
through the snow, chuckling to herself now and 
then. She did not go straight home, but turned 
off to the road that led to Mrs Long’s. Mrs Long 
came to the door holding a candle in her hand, 
which she lifted high to see who it was. ‘Why! 
tis Mis’ Warne!’ she said. ‘ Whatever’s brought 
you out so late ?’ 

‘Well, Mary, didn’t I say summat ’ud turn up? 
And go it has !’ said Mrs Warne triumphantly. 

Mrs Long’s pale tired face brightened as she 
saw the money. She half put out her hand to 
take it, then drew it back again. ‘I didn’t ought 


| to take it from ye, Mis’ Warne,’ she said. 


“Taint fur you at all; ’tis fur the childun. I 
shan’t say how I come by it; but this I will say, 
tis all right, sure ’nough.’ 

‘Well, you be good, mother, said Mrs Long 
gratefully as she took the money. 

‘No; I bain’t that,’ said Mrs Warne, remember- 
ing her treatment of Samuel. ‘I’m feared I be 
a ter’ble crafty old ’oman !’ 

As Mrs Warne went to see her patient the 
next day, every person she met —— her to 
give his impressions of the ghost Jim March 
had seen, including Jim himself, who, looking 
very red and excited, told her that ‘just as he 
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got to the cross-roads last night with the horse’s 
new harness that he’d been to fetch, he heard 
a voice call out “I be Zaten !” and then a ter’ble 
scuffling noise ;’ whereupon he had turned round 
and run back to his brother-in-law’s house as 
fast as his legs could carry him, where he had 
spent the night. ‘It bain’t amany as can say as 
- ’*ve a heard Zaten, he finished with some 
pride ; ‘but I can, and a ter’ble ugly voice he’ve 
a got too! It be like the scroopen o’ a ungreased 
wagon wheel !’ 

‘I shouldn’t wonder at all, Jim, if it warn’t 
a warning to ye not to stay so long at the 
“Horseshoe,” evenings; and if you takes my 
advice you’ll never be home later nor nine o’clock 
again,’ said Mrs Warne, remembering that Mrs 
March had been to her a little time back to 
complain that Jim was ‘too fond o’ his glass 0’ 
an evening.’ 

‘Ill warrant I never will!’ said Jim; and he 
never was from that time. 

The moor was darkening, and the sunset 
crimson had died out of the west, when Mrs 
Warne returned to her cottage. She was over- 
taken, as she reached her garden, by the milk- 
maid from the farm. ‘I wants you to give me 
a charm to hang on Brindle’s horn,’ she said. 
‘There never was such a nasty cow! She kicked 
the bucket over only this afternoon. I thinks 
she’s possessed by summat evil.’ 

‘Vurry well. I’ll give you something as ull | 
cure her if ’tis she’s possessed by summat evil. | 
But if ’tis only a bad temper, I can’t do nothing, 
or I’d a made my fortune long ago!’ chuckled 
Mrs Warne, going into the cottage and bringing 
out what looked like a string of very ordinary 
brass buttons cut from a man’s coat; but the 
Wise Woman said they were charms, and every 
one believed her. She drew one off and offered 
it to the girl. 

‘Missus said I was to bring you some milk fur 
the charm,’ she said, taking it, and bringing out 
a little can from under her shaw]. 

Presently a shepherd came to warm some milk 
for his lambs by her fire. ‘’Tis freezen harder 
nor ever,’ he said as he came in. ‘There be such 
a bitter wind comen athwart the moor, and the 
stars be so thick, and glintens like di’monds !’ 

‘Ah! ’tis amany years since I’ve known it so 
cold—not since I were a young maid, when we 
had such a hard frostie they ’d pick up the heires 
and rabbitts friz dead by it.’ 

‘How many years ago were that, Mis’ Warne ?’ 
asked the shepherd curiously. 

‘Amany, many years ago—long afore you 
was borned, Fred,’ answered Mrs Warne indefi- 
nitely. 

‘I’ve brought you a fagot o’ fuz,’ said the 
shepherd, dropping his prickly burden on the 
hearth. 

‘Put a bit on the fire, and I’ll warm you some 


elderberry wine,’ sail Mrs Warne, bustling into 
the other room and fetching a bottle of wine, 
which she poured into a little saucepan and set | 
on the fire, that was now blazing, crackling, and | 
flaring up the wide black chimney, lighting up | 
the shepherd’s clear-cut, thoughtful face and 
every detail of his clothing—his long frieze-coat, 
corduroy trousers strapped in at the knee, his 
white linen jacket and great thick lace boots— 
and making the face of the dignified old woman 


opposite him look more lined and 
marked than ever. 

‘It be cold out in fields now, Fred ?” 

‘Ah! I'll warnt it be!’ said Fred, drinking 
off his hot wine at a draught. Then he stood up, 
straightened himself, took his crook and milk- 
can, and departed. When he had got toa little 
distance, he looked back at the lonely cottage 
with its one bright window and the bleak line 
of moor behind it. ‘’Tis a ter’ble lonely place 
fur a single ’oman,’ he thought. ‘But there no 
one wouldn’t do nothen to she.’ 

Mrs Warne came to the window and watched 
him go, a dark figure, save where the light from 
his lantern caught him. It threw a wide bDril- 
liant light on the sparkling snow. Away and 
away he went till the light was but a speck, and 
then the darkness hid him. A few minutes after, 
there came a loud knocking at the door. She 
opened it to see old Samuel outside, waving his 
arms and shaking his fist. ‘You sly, crafty, old 
thing !’ he cried furiously. ‘Who was it told Bill 
Holmes to put gunpowder in his ’ood ?’ 

‘I did,’ replied Mrs Warne amiably. 

‘Ah! you knows it bain’t no good to deny it, 
with Bill boasten about all over the place, and you 
comen and gammonen me—— Oh, you artful 
old thing! And I believes now as how you 
knowd I’d money put away was because you 
went and found it when you’d sent me away.’ 

‘Quite right, Sammel ; so I did.’ 

‘Oh, you old witch! But I’ll sarve you out, 
that I will! I’ll tell everybody about you.’ 

‘Be you agoen to tell everybody as you stole 
Bill’s fagots, my son ?” 

Samuel stopped short in his gesticulations, and 
looked down into the room fora moment. The 
strong gusts of wind coming in blew the candle, 
and by its wavering light Mrs Warne looked 
more witch-like than usual as she peered up at 
him. The cat’s eyes in the dark chimney corner 
looked like round green globes ; and the bunches 
of herbs on the rafter swinging backwards and 
forwards cast long fantastic shadows on the wall. 
Then he turned and walked slowly off, shaking 
his head and groaning: ‘Oh! you be a wicked old 
oman ! that you be!’ 

‘No, Sammel,’ Mrs Warne called in bland 
accents after him. ‘You means a wise old 
’oman !’ 


strongly 


FALLING LEAVES. 


Ir was the noontide, and a solemn peace 

Brooded o’er dale and down, o’er wood and wold; 
The autumn sunshine quivered on the trees 

And kissed their locks of gold. 


Alas ! too soon will all their glory fade ; 
The sword of death hath leapt from out its sheath ; 
And it shall strew their leaflets, torn and frayed, 
pon the earth beneath. 


Yet ere their little lease of life be done, 
Ere the blasts rend them from their foster trees, 
Their dying hours are cheered with warmth and sun, 
And wrapt in perfect peace. 
R. C. K. E. 
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